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A VISIT TO “THE TIMES” OFFICE. 


Havine obtained an order to view the printing- 
offices and machinery of Zhe Times, upon arrival 
at the Printing-house, at 11 o’clock in the morn- 
ing, we were attended by the printer; and found 
that we had come just in time to witness not the 
least interesting part of the process which daily 
goes on in this wonderful establishment. 

As we entered the “ Lower News Room,” a special 
messenger arrived from the Dover railway, bring- 
ing with him a paper parcel, which was immedi- 
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ately opened, and its manuscript contents—* our 
own correspondent’s” budget from Paris—were in 
an incredibly short period published in a Second 


Edition. All was excitement, but not confusion. 
The compositors were summoned from the “ Adver- 
tisement Room,” and the “copy” was cut up into 
numerous bits, consisting of eight or ten lines each, 
for the purpose of being distributed amongst them. 
As one after another finished his few lines, he was 
supplied with another portion. The news that 
morning was important and lengthy. Column after 
column was composed, read, and corrected nearly 
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as quick as thought. The overseer glanced at the 
work, and found that it extended to five columns. 
This was more than he had room for, as the intel- 
ligence which constituted the Second Edition of 
the day previous—and which was to be replaced 
by that just finished—had made scarcely half the 
quantity. No time was to be lost, however, in hesi- 
tation. The page of type in which the Second 
Edition was to appear was accordingly taken to 
pieces—the fresh “ matter” made up, the less im- 
portant general news being excluded to make room 
for the extra quantity. 

Having watched this interesting operation, we 
followed our conductor up a handsome stone stair- 
case, into the “New Machte Room,” to witness 
what may well be regarded as one of the most 
singular and important inventions of the age— 
printing from forms of type in a vertical position. 
The Times, as every reader of that paper is 
aware, on being spread out, presents a surface of 
four pages on each side. In technical phrase, four 
pages make a “form;” and there being two new 
machines, the “outer form,” consisting of the 
first, fourth, fifth, and eighth pages, is placed on 
one; and the “ inner form”’—pages, two, three, six, 
and seven—on the other. The page of which we 
had just seen the completion, was fixed upon the 
centre cylinder of one of the machines, along with 
its three companion pages, which had already done 
duty that morning in the first impression, The 
notice “all right” was speedily given; when whirl 
went the machine with an astonishing velocity. 
Round the large cylinder there are placed eight 
smaller, or printing, cylinders ; and, as the “ form” 
comes in contact with the printing cylinders, 
there are eight copies of Zhe Times produced 


at every revolution. The general speed is at the | 
| there were more than half-a-dozen pressmen en- 


rate of 10,000 copies an hour; but, when the 
paper is late, and the “saving of the post” to be 
Mabcted, 12,000 an hour, or 200 a minute, are 
printed. The principle by which this vast number 
of impressions is obtained is capable of almost inde- 
finite extension : in fact, a sufficiently large cylinder, 
with corresponding apparatus, could as easily pro- 
duce 100,000 as 10, copies an hour. is in- 
vention, for which the world is indebted to Mr, 
Applegath, has been in use upwards of three 

ears, and its complete success is placed beyond a 

oubt, During that period, we were given to 
understand, no interruption has occurred; and as 
many as 50,000 impressions have been made in 
one day without any occasion to brush the types 
over. The two machines are driven by Bishopp’s 
Patent Dise Engine—also a new and important 
application of steam to rotary motion—the princi- 
pal characteristics of which are, economy in space, 
simplicity of construction, and the ease with which 
it may be driven at from 50 to 200 revolutions a 
minute. 

The circulation of The Times had, it appears, 
increased to such an extent that, previous to Apple- 
gath’s invention, the publication was frequently 
not completed before 11 or 12 o'clock in the fore- 
noon ; while, with the increased circulation of the 
present time, it would have been still later before 
the printing could be finished by the old method; so 
that a vertical machine, or a duplicate set of types, 
became absolutely necessary to supply the con- 
stantly augmenting demand. Zhe Times can now 


ing of which we had just witnessed—is ready ; and 


i public were informed, through the columns of 





be had in the remotest corner of London as early 
as 8 o'clock. 

By the time the first edition is digested, the 
Second Edition—which was establishedto meet the 
growing wants of the public, and one day’s print- 


we could sce by the number of anxious. newsmen 
outside the publishing-office, that the circulation 
even of this mid-day publication is large. In the 
city it is much sought after, on account of the con- 
tinental news, the prices on the London Stock 
Exchange, and the telegraphic, ship, and other in- 
telligence from Liverpool and Southampton which 
it invariably contains. 

The Times was the first newspaper ever printed 
by steam. On the 24th of November, 1814, the 


that paper, that the experiment of printing with 
cylindrical machines, with steam as the motive 
power, had proved completely successful ; and 
that the reader held in his hand one of many 
thousand impressions thus procured. The achieve- 
ment, however, had not been accomplished without 
the exercise of judgment, patience, and _ perse- 
verance. The pressmen were so determined in 
their opposition, that the preliminary operations 
had to be conducted with the greatest secrecy ; and 
they were only reconciled to this innovation upon 
what they conceived to be the rights of manual 
labour, by the assurance, on the part of the pro- 
prietor of Zhe Times, that they would not be 
losers by the change—that their wages would be 
guaranteed them. The pressmen in The Times 
office were thus protected ; but they saw nothing 
in prospective for their trade but absolute ruin. 
Mark the groundlessness of their fears—the fallacy 
of their reasoning! In 1814, we do not suppose 


gaged ;—now, exclusive of an overseer and en- 
gineers, there are about 50 hands employed in the 
machine department of this establishment! The 
two vertical machines alone, when at work, require 
the attention of 34 men! 

We next visited the “ Wetting Room,” which is 
situate immediately under the “ New Machine 
Room.” Several men are here constantly employed 
in damping the paper, and preparing it for print- 
ing. On entering, we found immense piles stacked 
about in every direction; and the scene resem- 
bled more the warehouse of a wholesale stationer 
than the damping-room of a single newspaper. 
Some idea of the quantity consumed may be formed 
from the fact that the Sc duty on the paper 
used by Zhe Times amounts to 16,000/. a year. 
This large contribution to the revenue is irrespect- 
ive of the stamp duty, which reaches nearly the 
sum of 70,0002. annually. 

The advertisement department, to which we 
were next conducted, presented many interesting 
features. The Times, as almost every one knows, 
is the most extensive medium in Europe for adver- 
tising ; and the nicety of system and spirit of busi- 
ness so apparent could alone produce the results 
for which this branch of the establishment is so 
noted. For every advertisement received, a num- 
bered receipt is given, with printed directions how 
to act in case of its non-appearance. The number, 
description, address, and date of reception of every 
advertisement are entered in a book; so that, or 
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any inquiry being made, a reference to the entry at 
once gives the necessary information. The “copy,” 
received in the counting-house, is sent up-stairs to 
the “ Advertisement Room,” where there are about 
40 compositors engaged in the daily work of con- 
verting into type the wants and wishes of the com- 
munity. Some of those wants and wishes, how- 
ever, if given literally to the world, would convey 
anything but the meaning of the advertisers, and 
would show marks of a very imperfect acquaint- 
ance with either Dr. Johnson or Lindley Murray; 
but, with the skill of the compositors and the care 
of the readers, the “rarest manuscript” is made 
out, and proverbial accuracy is insured. Rectify- 
ing defective orthography is one of the easiest of 
the many difficulties the compositor has to contend 
with. There can be no doubt, for instance, as to 
the meaning of “a young man who rites a good 
hand” wanting a “ city-washing (situation) as 
klarke or lite portre;” but objectionable syntax 
is quite another matter. It sometimes occurs 
that a housemaid offers “to do for a whole family,” 
or a laundress, to “ scrub children by the dozen ;” 
while advertisers, with higher pretensions, would 
be nothing the worse for consulting Archbishop 
Whately’s “ Book of Synonyms” before volunteer- 
ing to undertake “to impart tuition to the sons of 
gentlemen.” Considering the mass of advertise- 
ments that daily appear in the “ leading journal,” 
were there no pains bestowed upon their ar- 
rangement, the object of the advertisers would 
be comparatively unaccomplished. But under the 
system of classification which prevails, the public 
ean at once fix its eye upon the particulars of 
anything which its real or imaginary wants may 
suggest the possession of—the whereabouts of 
articles of luxury as well as of necessity can be dis- 
covered without any difficulty; or the collector of 
such mysterious announcements as “ Pray, return 
to your disconsolate and broken-hearted wife,” and 
“ Door-mat and beans to-night,” as instinctively 
glances at the top of the second or third column as 
the politician turns to the fourth page. 

When it is mentioned, that about 20,0007. is paid 
as duty on the advertisements inserted every year 
in The Times, the public will form some concep- 
tion of the vast extent of business transacted with 
the advertising world; but, great as that sum is, 
the amowut would have been much larger, were it 
not for the strict swrveillance exercised to detect 
and exclude everything which is in any degree 
doxntful in character. The disgusting quack notices, 
which disfigure so many of the provincial, and not 
afew of the metropolitan papers, have no admit- 
tance in The Times; nor will the most extravagant 
sum procure the insertion of a line which is suscep- 
tible of the slightest immoral tendency. We were 
given to understand that even advertisements with 
the words “ apply, inclosing a postage stamp,” are 
excluded. But, the more this department is 
pruned, the more it grows. The advertisement 
current, it appears, flows on so increasingly, that 
the publication of a supplement is rendered neces- 
sary almost every day, even during the recess. The 
expense thus involved, as the supplement is given 
gratis, is enormous; and, there is no doubt, the 
circulation of the paper is hampered thereby. We 
believe this to be the “ consideration” alluded to in 
the following sentence, from the evidence given by 


the manager of The Times, when examined last 
year before the Parliamentary Committee on News- 
paper Stamp Duties :—“ He had no doubt in the 
world, that if there were no consideration beyond 
a mere desire to circulate the paper, it could 
be made to double itself in a couple of years.” 
Were we inclined to encroach on the province of 
Adam Smith, or to read a lecture on modern 
political economy, the above quotation would form 
a good groundwork for urging upon the attention 
of the Legislature the immediate repeal of at leest 
that part of the Newspaper Stamp Duties Act 
which confines the size of newspapers within certain 
limits. The supplements issued with Zhe Times 
are a mass of taxation; the advertisements are 
taxed 1s. 6d. each; every sheet is taxed }d.; and 
the Excise duty on the paper amounts to something 
considerable. When the circulation reaches a given 
point, the value of the advertisements in the sup- 
— and the value of the stamps and paper 

alance each other; and, it is obvious, every copy 
of The Times sold beyond that point, is disposed 
of at a positive loss. Hence the necessity of 
limiting the circulation. 

During what is known as the “busy season,” 
frequent recourse is had to double supplements—or 
the issue of Zhe Times twice the size of itself—to 
clear off the advertisements. We were informed 
that, a few weeks ago, as inany as between 80 and 
90 columns of advertisements were ready for in- 
sertion in one day; and, in the middle of last 
March, the influx was so great that it became ne- 
cessary to publish three double supplements in the 
course of one week. On such occasions, although 
nothing additional is charged to the public, the 
Stamp-office exacts 2d. for every impression. Fol- 
lowing up the curious calculations made by a 
writer in “Notes and Queries,” regarding the pub- 
lication of The Times on the 10th of Feb. 1840, 
containing an account of the royal nuptials, we 
find that, were the whole of the issue of the three 
supplements just alluded to, cut into single columns 
and tacked together, it would extend a distance 
of nearly 2,000 miles. By another calculation, 
were all the supplements of the three publications 
opened out and joined together, they would stretch 
out a length of upwards of 90 miles; or, begin- 
ning at Kuston-square, would cover the rails of 
the London and North-Western line to within 20 
miles of Birmingham! 

The day of our visit happening to be a “ Mail 
day,” we witnessed the process, which takes place 
three times a-week, of issuing The Times, without 
the advertisements, under the title of the Evening 
Mail. The Mail circulates principally in the 
country, where it is better known than in London. 

Preparations were making for getting the sup- 
plement ready; and, as a heavy debate was ex- 
pected in both Houses of Parliament, the most 
urgent advertisements were selected for insertion, 
as only the first page of Ze Times could be cal- 
culated upon for the use of advertisers. At six 
o'clock the “ forms” were “imposed” and sent to 
press. The supplement is printed on the old, or 
horizontal machines—ecach of which is, to use the 
| words of Mr. Savage, in his “ Dictionary,” “the 
| mechanism of four single machines combined in 
| one frame, all being worked simultancously ; thus, 
there are four places at which to feed it with 
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paper, four printing cylinders, and four places at 
which the sheets are delivered when printed.” 
This skilful combination of machinery, which is 
the production of Mr. Applegath, the patentee of 
the vertical machine, produces about 5000 copies 
an hour. 

It may be worthy of femark (and we give this 
statement, as well as all that relates to the circula- 
tion of the paper, avd the sums paid to Govern- 
ment, from the evidence of the manager of The 
Times already alluded to) that at this season of 
the year as many as from 20 to 30 columns of ad- 
vertisements are daily kept out for want of room. 

The news eompositors, numbering upwards of 60, 
“take copy ””—one class at six, another at seven, 
and the third at eight o’clock; and go on, without 
interruption, until the Parliamentary and other in- 
telligence is composed. By the systematic divi- 
sion of labour, both in the literary and mechanical 
arrangements of this establishment,a Parliamentary 
report, in the very perfection of typography, and 
extending to 23 or 24 columns, is ready for publi- 
cation within a few minutes after the last reporter 
leaves the gallery of the House. = 

In the writer’s estimation—and in this, we believe, 
all shades of politicians are agreed—one of the most 
interesting features connected with the literary de- 
partment of The Times is the genius displayed in 
the leading articles commenting upon, and which 
appear simultaneously with, the debate. These 
articles, although necessarily written in a very short 
space of time, invariably show marks of great re- 
search and extensive acquaintance with men and 
manners, and not unfrequently symptoms of the 
fire, force, and sarcasm of a “ Junius.” 

The engraving at the head of this article at- 
tempts to convey an idea of the scramble at the 
publishing office of The Times, between seven and 
eight o’clock in the morning, after the large deal- 
ers have been supplied. When the paper is late, 
or when any news of importance is expected (as 
on the occasion of the recent Ministerial crisis), 
the scene is a truly exciting one; and it frequently 
happens that, even with the vertical machine throw- 
ing off 10,000 copies every hour, the demand cannot 
be supplied. Mr. W. H. Smith, the well-known 
news-agent, in his evidence before the Committee 
on Newspaper Stamps, stated that it was often the 
case that he could not get as many copies of The 
Times as the public would buy; and added (which 
we quote to illustrate the manner in which the 
publishing business is conducted) —* The Times will 
always supply the ordinary number as soon as they 
possibly can, for the subscribers; but any extra 
demand is placed behind other orders, and will, pro- 
bably, only be supplied in the order in which the 
demand is created. Consequently, if the paper itself 
is late in going to press, the extra demand would 
not be supplied in time to render it of any service 
to you.” 

Having thus endeavoured to give an idea of the 
intellectual and mechanical expedition attendant on | 
the publication of this influential paper, we will | 
briefly glance at the ‘‘ social condition ”’—so to 
—— the workmen, in the hope that any em- | 
ployer who may find a “leisure hour” to peruse 
these pages, may be induced to imitate conduct 
which is as creditable to the proprietor of The 
Times as it is productive of happiness and sub- | 





stantial blessings to those in his service. Some 
years ago a Sick Fund was instituted, which has 
been the means of effecting much good. A quota- 
tion from the introduction to the rules, with a copy 
of which we were favoured, will show the benevolent 
objects it has in view and the safe foundation upon 
which it rests: —‘ The administration of a provision 
for the future as well as for the present—for sea- 
sons of sickness and infirmity as well as of health 
—shall be considered henceforward a part of the 
business of the printing department of The Times.” 
The institution provides, on the equitable principles 
of mutual insurance, a regular weekly allowance in 
sickness, and a sum at death; and it is, we believe, ul- 
timately intended, by the encouragement of a modi- 
fied system of insurance, to provide small annuities 
for widows and fatherless children. Although it 
is self-supporting, the fund receives donations from 
the principal managers; and the proprietor, in ad- 
dition to being an annual subscriber of a consider- 
able sum, has, on more than one occasion, contri- 
buted as much as 1007. at once. The regulations 
for deposits in the Savings Bank also display wis- 
dom and an interest in the real welfare of the em- 
ployed. Every compositor whose earnings exceed 
40s., 50s., and 60s. a-week pays 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 
and 5s., respectively, to the Savings Bank ac- 
count; and, when the savings amount to 1002, 
or before, at the option of the contributors, it is 
expected that subscribers will effect an insurance 
on their lives for a sum of at least 2002. It 
ought also to be stated that the proprietor pays 
out of his own pocket a handsome sum yearly to a 
gentleman for attending to the Sick Fund and 
Savings Bank accounts. When to this is added 
the fact that there is allowed, every year, to all 
persons in the operative department, a holiday of 
two weeks, with pay, it may justly be conceived 
that, whatever may be thought of the political 
opinions of this eminent journal—a subject on 
which the writer desires to observe the strictest 
neutrality—this country can scarcely boast of a 
more intelligent, contented, and happy body of 
workpeople than that which it was our privilege to 
observe during our visit to The Times office. 

From the Appendix to the Report of the Select 
Committee on Newspaper Stamps, ordered by the 
House of Commons to be printed 18th July, 1851, 
we extract the following tabular view of the pro- 
gressive circulation of The Times from 1837 to 
1850 inclusive, which will perhaps be found inter- 
esting to those who are fond of statistics that illus- 
trate the reading tendencies of the age. The number 
of stamps consumed in 1850, it will be seen, gives 
an average daily circulation of 38,019. We have 
no official means of ascertaining the number issued 
in 1851; but there is no reason to doubt that the 
circulation increased in a ratio corresponding with 
the preceding year :— 





| No. of Stamps. 


Year. No. of Stamps. Year. 





1837 | 3,065,000 1844 
1838 | 3,065,000 1845 
1839 | 4,300,000 1846 
1840 | 5,060,000 1847 
1841 | 5,650,000 1848 
18i2 | 6,305,000 1849 
1843 | 6,250,000 |; 1850 


6,900,000 
8,100,000 
8,950,000 
9,205,230 
11,025,500 
11,300,000 
11,900,000. 
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CURIOSITIES OF LONDON LIFE. 
THE PAVEMENT CHALKER. 


CurLEeD up under the shelter of one of the nu- 
merous dead walls to be met with in the line of 
the-New Road, from Paddington to King’s Cross, 
there is to be occasionally seen a lump of unwashed 
and unkempt shivering juvenility and tattered rag- 
gedness. <A coarse canvas suit, which would not 
fetch two-pence at the rag shop, and which is full 
of holes and rents, does not more than half cover 
the naked limbs; the bare skin, “ goose-fleshed ” 
with the wintry blast of February, looks pallidly 
through a dozen patchwork apertures. The owner 
of the miserable garments, which barely serve the 
purposes of decency, can boast of neither shirt, nor 
stockings, nor shoes. He has huddled himself up 
almost to the form of a crouching cur that shrinks 
from the assaults of the storm, and he half hides 
his face in his hands as he cowers ruefully from the 
cold. On the shin of one leg, too, a little above 
the ankle, there is a bad, unsightly wound. Ona 
smooth pavement stone at his side, first industri- 
ously cleaned and polished with the palm of his 
hand, he has written in white chalk, shaded with 
a black Italian crayon, and in characters to the 
beauty and flourishing fluency of which the italics 
we are compelled to make use of have no preten- 
sions, the following expressive appeal :— 


“ Twill not steal— 
I must not beg— 
I cannot work— 
Will you allow me to starve?” 


A crowd of gaping boys and compassionating 


females have gathered round him. The boys are 
unanimous and loud in their praise of the marvel- 
lous writing, which in a measure justifies their as- 
sertion that it is “ better than copper-plate ;” the 
women, with sundry ejaculations of pity and con- 
dolence, mingled with violent indignation against 
the world of wealth for not stepping forth in a body 
to the rescue, are searching in their pockets for an 
alms for the suffering creature. Now and then a 
passing pedestrian throws him a coin and hurries 
on; and now, the poor women, having succeeded 
in extracting a few half-pence from the recesses of 
their pockets and clubbed them together, one of 
them stoops down tenderly, and with a sigh and a 
blessing, confers upon the starving wretch their 
united contribution. The grateful creature turns 
a tearful eye to the clouds, and, impressed with the 
burden of thankfulness, invokes a thousand bene- 
dictions upon their charitable hearts. Sober citizens, 
not altogether free from suspicion, walk past quietly, 
and take no notice of the appeal to their sympa- 
thies; while the man of the world, conversant with 
the whole economy of the proceeding, hurls him an 
admonition or a reproach, instead of a coin, by 
which proceeding the deplorable object in all 
probability profits more than he would have done 
by their pence, through the generosity of the ig- 
norant and the charitable, which is always stimu- 
lated by the appearance of inhumanity or oppression. 

This unfortunate outcast crouches all day in the 
eye of the public; and if his wants be still unsatis- 
fied, he lights a candle so soon as it is dark, and 
then presents quite a picturesque object. By the 





light of his guttering tallow, those who pass may 
read his lithographic performance ; and he will re- 
main at his post till seven o’clock at least, to catch 
the commercial gentlemen on their return home 
after the labours of the counting-house. So soon 
as that daily current has subsided, considering his 
business done for the day, he rises from his lair, 
and, treading out his ornamental inscription with 
his foot, limps away with the gait of a confirmed 
and incurable cripple from the scene of his labours 
— if labours they are to be called. 

The subject whom we have been rapidly contem- 
plating is well known in certain localities as an 
arrant impostor. We have seen him in the exer- 
cise of his daily profession, or we should say one of 
his professions—that of “The Deplorable Object,” 
in the pursuit of which he enjoys a reputation, and 
a profit too, equal to those of any of his tribe. It 
may be as well, perhaps, to look at the other side of 
the picture, and see how he indemnifies himself’ at 
night for his couch of cold stones during eight or 
nine hours of the day. Let us follow him home. 
He has blown out his candle and hidden it in a 
hole in the wall above his head, where he will find 
it again whenever it may be convenient to repeat 
his performance. He hobbles on painfully for a 
few hundred yards, when turning suddenly south- 
wards, he sets his face towards Westminster, and 
breaks into a strapping pace, which will carry him 
thither in five-and-thirty minutes. He stops, after 
a smart walk of a few hundred yards, under the 
shadow of a door-way, and putting his wounded foot 
upon the step, carefully detaches the wound—for it 
is merely an artificial one—from his leg, and as it 
cost him three-and-sixpence, he folds it up for future 
use. He now resumes his pace, nor stops again 
till, after threading numberless windings and short 
cuts, he pulls up at a favourite wine-vault in Seven 
Dials. Here he compensates himself for the hard- 
ships of his peculiar craft, with libations of some 
favourite beverage, and afterwards dines as luxu- 
riously as a lord, and at the same hour—as he is 
wont to boast—at some “ken,” as it is called, in 
the immediate neighbourhood, in the company of 
a congenial crew of impostors who, like himself, 
make a living by preying on the misdirected sym- 
pathies of the humane. 

What he does with himself after dinner depends 
entirely upon the state of trade during the day. 
On this occasion he has been rather successful, and 
having six or seven shillings in his pocket after his 
dinner is paid for, he resolves upon a little relaxa- 
tion. He walks leisurely home to his lodgings, 
not a very great distance from the Broadway at 
Westminster, where, doffing his professional garb, 
he dons one of good serviceable fustian, and, having 
given a peremptory order for supper at twelve 
o’clock, makes one in a party for some low theatre 
in the neighbourhood, where he makes amends for 
the taciturnity of his performance in the day-time 
by the volubility of his criticisms. After the per- 
formance is over, he and his companions resort to 
the populous beggars’ lodging-house where they all 
reside, to a midnight supper, made up of the most 
heterogeneous materials—from charity crusts and 
potatoes for those who can pay for nothing better, 
to roast beef, or fowls, or rump steaks and oyster 
sauce, for those who during the day have reaped 
the favours of fortune. Supper over, the weary 
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and the penniless slink off to bed, and the rest pro- 
long the repast, in which our hero cuts a conspi- 
cuous figure, from the excellence of his voice, the 
vigour of his lungs, and the comic humour he 
brings into play, when he favours the company 
with a specimen of the peculiar class of minstrelsy 
in which they delight. The doors are closed, and 
no intrusive policeman presumes to interrupt their 
harmony, which generally endures so long as any- 
thing remains to be spent. If half of the wretched 
objects finish by disgusting intoxication, they are 
but so much the more fitted for business next day, 
seeing that the tremor and pallor superinduced by 
debauch may be looked upon as the legitimate 
qualifications for their line of occupation. 

The subject of our notice is really a clever fellow, 
and his boast, that he “ knows a thing or two,” is 
by no means void of truth; but there is one thing 
which he does not know, and of which at present it 
would be very difficult to convince him—and that 
is, that of all the victims of his imposture, he is 
himself the one most deplorably deluded.* 





VOYAGE TO THE CAPITAL OF JAPAN. 


Ar the present moment, when the United States’ 
expedition to Japan is drawing public attention 
towards that remarkable country, the following 
curious notice of a voyage which was made to 
Jeddo, its capital, by an American captain, will be 
read with much interest. It appeared in the 
“ Nautical Magazine ” for 1846, but will be new to 
nearly all our readers :— 

It was about the 1st of April, as Captain Cooper 
was proceeding towards the whaling regions of the 
northern ocean, that he passed, in the neighbour- 
hood of St. Peter’s, a small island lying a few de- 
grees to the s.z.of Niphon. It is comparatively 
barren and was supposed to be uninhabited; but 
being near it, Captain Cooper thought he would ex- 
plore the shore for turtle to afford his ship’s com- 
pany some refreshment. While tracing the shore 
along he discovered a pinnace of curious construc- 
tion which resembled somewhat those he had seen 
in the China seas. Turning his walks inland, he 
entered a valley where he unexpectedly saw, at 
some distance from him, several persons in uncouth 
dresses, who appeared alarmed at his intrusion and 
immediately fled to a more secluded part of the 
valley. He continued his walk, and soon came to 
a hut, where were collected eleven men whom he 
afterwards found to be Japanese. As he ap- 
proached them they came forward and prostrated 
themselves to the earth before him, and remained 
on their faces for some time. They were much 
alarmed and expected to be destroyed ; but Captain 
Cooper, with great kindness, reconciled them to 





* The above is too true asketch. Some years ago we our- 
selves watched one of this miserable class of street impostors 
(who inflict so much evil by directing towards themselves a 
sympathy which ought to be bestowed on the really deserv- 
ing) take his station in a populous neighbourhood, reaping 
in the course of a few minutes a rich harvest, until an accom- 
plice gave him warning of the approach of the police, by 
slowly walking past him on the opposite side of the way—a 
signal at which he i diately ped; first, however, 
carefully obliterating his starvation appeal, that no other 
member of his fraternity might avail himself of the fruit of his 
labours. The parties who contributed to him were chiefly 
working men, returning from their day’s work,—Ep, 








his presence, and learned by signs that they had 
been shipwrecked on St. Peter’s many months be- 
fore. He took them to the shore, pointed to his 
vessel, and informed them that he would take them 
to Jeddo if they would entrust themselves to his 
care. They consented with great joy; and aban- 
doning everything they had on the island, em- 
barked with him immediately for his ship. 

Captain Cooper left St. Peter’s, and after sailing 
a day or two in the direction of Niphon, he descried 
a huge and shapeless object on the ocean, which 
proved to be a Japanese ship or “junk,” as these 
vessels are called, wrecked and in a sinking condi- 
tion. She was from a port on the extreme north 
of Niphon, with a cargo of pickled salmon, bound 
for Jeddo. She had been shattered and dismantled 
some weeks previous, and was drifting about the 
ocean at the mercy of the winds, and as a gale 
arose the following day, the captain thinks she 
must have sunk. From this ship he took eleven 
men more, all Japanese, and made sail again for 
the shores of Niphon. 

In making the land, our navigator found himself 
considerably to the north of Jeddo; but approach- 
ing near the coast, he landed in his boat, accom- 
panied by one or two of his passengers. Here he 
noticed many of the inhabitants employed in fish- 
ing at various distances from land. The natives he 
met on shore were mostly fishermen, and all ap- 
peared to belong to the common or lower classes of 
society. They seemed intelligent and happy, were 
pleased with his visit, and made no objection to his 
landing. From this place he despatched one of his 
passengers to the emperor, who was at Jeddo, with 
the intelligence of his intention or wish to enter 
the harbour of the capital with his ship, for the 
purpose of landing the men whom he had found 
under such distressing circumstances, and to obtain 
water and other necessaries to enable him to pro- 
ceed on his voyage. He then returned to his ship, 
and sailing along the coast for many leagues, com- 
pared his own charts with the one taken from the 
wreck. The winds becoming unfavourable, how- 
ever, he was driven away from the land so far that, 
after they changed, it took him a week to recover 
a position near the place where he first landed. He 
went on shore again, and despatched two other mes- 
sengers to the capital, with the same information 
that he had previously sent, and the reason of his 
detention. He sailed again for Jeddo, and the 
winds proving auspicious, in due time he entered 
the mouth of the bay, deep within which the city 
is situated. As he sailed along the passage, a 
barge met him coming from the city, in command 
of a person who, from his rich dress, appeared to 
be an officer of rank and consequence. This per- 
sonage informed him that his messengers had ar- 
rived at court, and that the emperor had granted 
him permission to come to Jeddo with his ship. 
He was, however, directed to anchor under a cer* 
tain headland for the night, and the next morning 
was towed up to his anchorage within a furlong of 
the city. 

The ship was immediately visited by a great 
number of all ranks, from the governor of Jeddo 
and the high officers attached to the person of the 
panetet, arrayed in golden and gorgeous tunics, 
to the lowest menials of the government, clothed in 
rags. All were filled with an insatiable curiosity 
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to see the strangers and inspect the thousand no- 
velties presented to their view. 

Captain Cooper was very soon informed by a 
native interpreter who had been taught Dutch, and 
who could speak a few words of English, but who 
could talk still more intelligibly by signs, that 
neither he nor his crew would be allowed to go out 
of the ship, and that if they should attempt it they 
would be put to death. This fact was communi- 
cated by the very significant symbol of drawing a 
naked sword across the throat. The capiain dealt 
kindly with all, obtained their confidence, and 
assured them he had no inclination to transgress 
their laws, but only desired to make known to the 
emperor and the great officers of Japan, the kind 
feelings of himself and of the people of America 
towards them and their countrymen. The Ja- 
panese seamen who had been taken from the 
desolate island and from the wreck, when parting 
from their preserver, manifested the warmest affec- 
tion and gratitude for his kindness. They clung 
to him and shed many tears. This scene—the 
reports of the shipwrecked men of the many kind- 
nesses they had received—and the uniformly prudent 
and amicable deportment of the American captain, 
made a very favourable impression on the governor 
of Jeddo. During his stay, this great dignitary 
treated him with the most distinguished civility 
and kindness. 

But neither the captain nor crew of the vessel 
were allowed to go over her side. Officers were 
kept on board continually, to prevent any infrac- 





tion of this regulation; and the more securely to 
insure its maintenance and prevent all communi- 
cation with the shore, the ship was surrounded 
and guarded by three circular barriers of boats. 
Each circle was about a hundred feet asunder, and 
the inner one about one hundred from the ship. | 
In the first circle the boats were tied to a hawser | 


so compactly that their sides touched each other, 
and nothing could pass between or break through | 
them. The sterns of the boats were next the ship, | 
and in these were erected long lances and other 
steek weapons of various and curious forms, such as 
are never seen or heard of among European na- 
tions. Sometimes they were covered with lacquered 
sheaths, at others, they were left to glisten in the 
sun, apparently for the purpose of informing the 
foreigners that their application would follow any 
attempt to pass them. Among these were mingled 
flags and banners of various colours and devices. 
In the middle of this circle, between the vessel 





such countless numbers, and of such shapes and 

transparencies, as almost to entrance the beholders, 

we to remind them of the magic in the Arabian 
ales. 

The character and vigour of the guard stationed 
about the ship was at one time accidentally put 
to the test. The captain wishing to repair one of 
his boats, attempted to lower it from the cranes 
into the water, in order to take it over the vessel’s 
side. All the Japanese on board immediately drew 
their swords. The officer in charge of the deck 
guard appeared Py alarmed at the procedure, 
remonstrated kindly, but with great earnestness, 
against it, and declared to Captain Cooper that 
they should be slain if they permitted it, and that 
his own head would be in danger if he persisted 
in the act. The captain assured the officer that 
he had no intention to go on shore, and explained 
to him clearly what his object was. When it was 
fully understood, great pleasure was manifested by 
the Japanese officer. He commanded the crew who 
were managing the boat to leave it, and set a host 
of his menials to work, who took it into the ship 
without allowing it to touch the water. 

The Manhattan was at anchor in the harbour of 
Jeddo four days, during which time the captain 
was supplied by command of the emperor with 
wood, water, rice, rye in the grain, vegetables of 
various kinds, and some crockery composed of the 
lacquered ware of the country. He was recruited 
with everything of which he stood in need, and all 
remuneration was refused. But he was told ex- 


' plicitly never to come again to Japan, for if he did 


he would greatly displease the emperor. Durin; 
these four days, he had many conversations wit 


| the governor of Jeddo, and other persons of rank, 
| through their interpreter. In one of these, he was 
| informed by the governor that the only reason why 


he was allowed to remain in the waters of Japan 
was, because the emperor felt assured that he could 
not be a bad-hearted foreigner by his having come 
so far out of his way to bring poor persons to their 
native country, who were wholly strangers to him. 
He was told that the emperor thought well of his 
“ heart,” and had consequently commanded all his 
officers to treat him with marked attention, and to 
supply all his wants. 

he day before he left, the emperor sent him his 
autograph, as the most notable token of his own 
respect and consideration. It is often said that the 
greatest men are most careless in their chirogra- 
phy, and in this case the imperial hand would sup- 





and the city, was stationed a large junk, in| port the truth of the remark, for the autograph, 
which the officers resided who commanded the | by the size and boldness of its characters, appeared 
guard surrounding the ship. The boats composing | more as if a half-grown chicken had stepped into 
the second circle were not so numerous, and those | muddy water and then walked two or three times 
in the third were more scattered still; but the | deliberately over a sheet of coarse paper, than like 
number thus employed was almost bewildering | any other print to which I can imagine a resem- 
to look upon. They amounted to nearly a thousand, | blance. 

and were all armed and ornamented in a similar In a conversation with the governor, when the 
manner. It was a scene of the most intense in- | latter told our navigator that he must never come 
terest and amusement to the Americans, most of | to Japan again, Captain Cooper asked him, “ how 
whom had never heard of the strange customs he would wish him to act under the same cireum- 
of this secluded and almost unknown people. | stances.” The governor was somewhat discon- 
Magnificent and wonderful a spectacle, however, | certed, shrugged his shoulders, and evaded by 
as this vast array of boats presented during the | replying that “he must not come again.” Captain 
day, decorated with gaudy banners, and with glit- | Cooper then asked him, “ if he should leave his 
tering spears of an infinite variety of form—in the | countrymen to starve or drown, when it was in his 
night it was exceeded, by a pie: he of lanterns in| power to take them from another wreck.” He 
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intimated that it would please the emperor more 
for them to be left, than for strangers to visit his 
dominions. Captain Cooper told him that he never 
would see them drown or starve, but should rescue 
them and feed them; and then inquired what 
he should do with them. The governor replied, 
“ Carry them to some Dutch port, but never come 
to Japan again.” This was all spoken by the gover- 
nor with mildness, but with firmness also, as if he 
uttered the imperial will. 

It was early in April, that Captain Cooper visited 
Japan ; and he represents the climate and appear- 
ance of the country to be pleasant and lovely in 
the extreme. Wherever he inspected the coast, 
the whole earth teemed with the most luxuriant 
verdure. Every acre of hill and dale appeared in 
the highest state of cultivation. Where the emi- 
nences were too steep for the agricultural genius 
of the inhabitants, they were formed into ter- 
races, so that for miles together they presented 
the appearance of hanging gardens. Numerous 
white, neat-looking dwellings studded the whole 
country. Some of them were so charmingly 
situated on sloping hill-sides, and sequestered 
amidst the foliage of a fresh and living green, that 
the delighted mariners almost sighed to transplant 
their homes there—the spots were so sunny, so 
inviting, and so peaceful. 

But the map given to Captain Cooper is perhaps 
one of the most interesting illustrations of Japanese 
civilization which has come into our possession. It 
embraces the island of Niphon, all the islands 
south of it, and a small part of Jeddo on the north. 
It is four feet long, and nearly as broad, and, 
when folded up, resembles a common church music 
book, handsomely bound in boards. 

The islands shown on this map are projected on 
an uncommonly large scale. The minutest indenta- 
tions in the coast, with all the trading ports, large 
and small, are laid down, apparently after accurate 
surveys. Captain Cooper found the coast which he 
followed to be correctly delineated, by his astrono- 
mical observations ; and his own charts of Niphon 
were altogether erroneous. The tracks of the 
coastwise trade are traced throughout the whole 
group, from Jeddo to Nagasaki. But the most in- 
teresting part of this production is the topography 
of the interior of the islands. They are laid out in 
districts, and all variously coloured, like the States 
of America, in Mitchell’s map. The smallest 
villages are denoted and named. ‘The residence of 
the governor in each district, and other public 
establishments occupying less ground, are also de- 
lineated. They are all embraced in enclosures of 
different shape and colouring, and from the uni- 
formity of these in appearance and number in 
every district, we may suppose the administration 
and government of Japan is conducted with great 
system. ‘This is in accordance with our previous 
knowledge of the country. The rivers, even their 
smallest tributaries, are all traced to their source. 
The number and extent of these streams are sur- 
prising. No country of its size can be more 
abundantly watered than Niphon. The streams 
are so numerous, that the whole interior has the 
appearance of being irrigated by countless canals. 
But they are evidently river channels, and can all 
be followed from their sources in the valleys to 
their junction with each other and their termina- 
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tion in the sea. The public roads are exceedingly 
numerous, intersecting the whole country from 
shore to shore, and indicating a vast amount of 
travel throughout the empire. In several parts, 
high mountains are laid down in dark colouring. 
These occur occasionally in small groups, and oc- 
cupy but little space. The general appearance of 
the country is that of bold and lofty hills alter- 
nating with great numbers of broad valleys. All 
pour forth rills and streams which fertilize the 
earth as they flow along, and afford a thousand 
advantages and encouragements to an industrious 
population engaged like the Japanese in agricul- 
tural and commercial arts. The whole empire 
swarms with towns and hamlets. It is almost 
impossible to conceive its populousness without an 
inspection of this map. 

On one side of the sheet is a large amount of 
unintelligible writing, which appears to be expla- 
natory of the figures, characters, roads, etc., deli- 
neated in the different districts on the map. If 
interpreted, they might furnish us with much novel 
information. 

This map, with several other articles in Captain 
Cooper’s possession, was accidentally left in his 
ship by the Japanese. They desired to give him 
many things which they perceived were interesting 
to him, but they assured him they would be in 
danger of losing their heads should the emperor 
learn that they had furnished strangers with any 
means of information relative to their country or 
its institutions. They showed great and real alarm 
on this subject, and concealed or destroyed many 
things as they approached Jeddo which had been 
about the ship. Captain Cooper took no advantage 
of their dependent situation, but allowed them to 
follow their own inclinations in all respects. 

Having lain at anchor four days, and replenished 
his stores of wood, water, ete., he signified his 
readiness to depart, but the winds were adverse, 
and it was impossible for him to get to sea. There 
seemed to be no disposition manifested by the go- 
vernment to force him away, but there was none 
for him to remain a moment beyond the time When 
his wants had been satisfied. A head-wind and 
tide presented no impediments to going away from 
Japan, in the mind of the governor of Jeddo. At 
his command, the anchor was weighed, and a line 
of boats was attached to the bows of the ship, so 
long that they could not be numbered. They were 
arranged four abreast, proceeded in the greatest 
order, and were supposed to amount to nearly a 
thousand. It was an immense train, and presented 
a spectacle to the eyes of the seamen, approaching 
the marvellous. The boats, instead of being pro- 
pelled by rowing or paddles, were all sculled by a 
single oar, employed, however, by several men. In 
this manner the Manhattan was towed twenty 
miles out to sea, and the officer in charge of the 
fleet would have taken her a greater distance had 
not further aid been declined. The Japanese then 
took a courteous leave of our hero, and while the 
long train of barges wheeled with a slow and grace- 
ful motion towards the shore, the latter spread 
his sails for the less hospitable regions of Kam- 
schatka and the north-west coast, highly gratified 
with the result of his adventure among this re- 
cluse, but highly civilized people. 
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THE FALL OF THE CURTAIN. 


Wuen Augustus Cesar was dying, at the end of 
a long reign, full of important action and wise 
moderation, he called to his courtiers who stood by 
his pillow, and, with a dramatic and well-under- 
stood allusion, inquired if he had performed his 
part well? He was told that he had. “ Applaud 
me then,” was the demand of the dying monarch. 

The sentiment is capable of translation into a 
higher and a Christian sense. Every man’s life is 
a performance; the death of each is the close of a 
real drama; and the approach of the termination 
suggests the inquiry propounded before all wit- 
nessing beings, seen or unseen, whether the actor 
have performed his part well. It is for One alone, 
however, who has watched the process through 
all its most secret movements, to answer the ques- 
tion with the emphasis of a judicial sentence; and 
the great inquiry which ought to mould the whole 
aspect and habits of a man’s life is—will He ap- 
plaud in that solemn hour ? 

There is no scene in which such a question can 
be more pertinent than one familiar to every in- 
habitant of Paris, and to every visitor of that 
capital—the magnificent palace built by Louis xtv 
at Versailles. If the external and material—if 
stone and paint and varnish—can convey the idea 
of royalty, there it is abundantly realized. The 
architect has left a building which, though by no 
means perfect, produces by its vastness and magni- 
ficence, a certain impression of grandeur on the 
mind. Stately terraces, wide and broad avenues, 
groups of statuary, and all the varieties possible 
of glittering fountains, attest the skill of the land- 
scape gardener. The stately and self-loving mon- 
arch who planned and commanded this abode, 
saw his manly and noble form continually reflected 
in the lines of mirrors at his side, or exhibited 
among the ranks of immortals above his head. It 
was nothing that multitudes of lives were wasted 
in the difficulties of achieving the building and its 
adornments ; the result was a palace worthy of the 
presence of a mighty king; and, so long as certain 
exploits of war and heroism went to make up the 
complement of his falsely named glory, courtiers and 
monarch were fain to forget the wasted treasures, 
the hecatombs of human lives, the undermined 
nations, the desolating wars, denying peace to all 
Europe, which followed in its train. The monarch 
who glittered on these walls as Mars, who bore 
upon his panels the emblem of the risen sun, 
whom nobles envied and sovereigns praised, had 
gained, in that hollow name of glory, all for which 
he lived; and during the greater part of his life, 
the theatrical pageant passed off with unbounded 
applause, overpowering the expressions of the de- 
testation of some and the agonized groans of many 
more, 

It is with far different feelings, however, that 
the spectator of more modern times walks across 
the deserted and darkened theatre. In vain he 
asks, as of other dramas, to what purpose, except 
that which was evil, all these gorgeous means and 
appliances were tending? Where now are the 
actors, and what was the worthy part the mass of 
them performed ? The beautiful, the gay, the 
brave, the proud, the self-convicted magnets of 
popular attention, the high and mighty heroes, 
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whose laurels were besprinkled with the blood of 
men—where are they now, and where is the ap- 
plause for which they struggled and panted? It 
is as if the spirit of another royal preacher walked 
through these halls, proclaiming anew, “ Vanity of 
vanities, vanity of vanities; all is vanity!’ Poste- 
rity has passed its sentence; it is not that of ap- 
proval. 

Among the scenes exhibited to the stranger in 
this luxurious palace, are some of special interest. 
In the midst of a long gallery, lined throughout 
with mirrors, and exhibiting on its ceiling the 
most fulsome adulation which a mythological 
pencil could paint, a side door opens upon the 
private apartments of the monarch, at whose 
proud bidding all this fairy structure arose. A 
jealous care has treasured here many personal 
memorials of the past. The table on which Le 
Grand Monarque transacted his business, and 
around which he assembled his council; the con- 
fessional where he unbosomed his heart—miserable 
compound that it was of vice and superstition—to 
his favourite confessor, whom yet he could not 
trust without having within sight a guard with a 
drawn sword ; the private chambers from which 
issued the cruel edicts which exterminated spiritual 
religion from the soil of France, are yet to be seen. 
One room, especially, is remarkable. It is the bed- 
chamber of the monarch, still existing as it did 
when that long and wearisome train of ceremonial 
laboured to elevate the thing of dust into a deity, 
and when the proudest humbled themselves to 
catch a passing glance of favour on each successive 
day from the king’s bedside. Within these walls 
was enacted the longest performance which the 
annals of royalty have recorded; the attire was 
perfect ; the step of the leading actor majestic; the 
decorations of the scene in the highest degree 
superb; there was no lack of incidents, such as 
men love to witness and to record; and it was 
within the room which we are now visiting that 
the curtain fell. 

Death came heavily and unwelcomely upon that 
infirm old man. As it drew near, it seemed as if 
he would not die. He met its summons by pro- 
claiming a grand review, at which his painted face 
and patched form were exhibited to give the lie 
to the current rumours of his approaching end. In 
vain. The exertion hastened the crisis; fatigued, 
exhausted, almost inanimate, he was borne from 
the parade to the couch on which he died. His 
moribund state, however, relaxed not a single ob- 
servance of the usual rigorous ceremonial. The 
pomp of the court clustered around the chamber 
which none dared to enter, except at a special 
summons from the dying sovereign. It was a 
deeply affecting scene. Age, bereavement, re- 
verses, had borne heavily on the last years of the 
monarch’s life, till the pressure from without, and 
the severer self-reproach from within, had changed 
him into a morose old man, from whose presence 
even his nearest companions shrunk with ennui 
and disgust. He had long outlived his gaiety, his 
conquests, his children, and himself. Around his 
last scene were carried on the most violent in- 
trigues. There might be witnessed the efforts of 
some to induce the dying monarch to remember 
their claims with his last breath, and to alter his 
will in their favour; and, on the other hand, the 
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opposition of those interested in preserving intact 
the arrangements they knew him to have made. 
There might be seen the heretofore neglected Duke 
of Orleans receiving a sudden overflow of homage 
from a parasitical court, because it was known that 
he had been nominated as the future Regent; to 
be forsaken again, when a bold empiric declared 
himself able to cure the royal malady. But a real 
regret at the monarch’s state was scarcely to be 
discovered, except among the menial servants, to 
whom he had been usually an indulgent master. 
Even his wife, Mde. de Maintenon, shrunk from 
him who had elevated her to be his companion, 
though he had denied her the rights of a queen; 
and, amidst the scene of death, was busy in 
gathering together her moveables, and securing 
her precious property and interests. How was it 
possible that sentiments of true regard could ac- 
company the death-bed of one, by whose life morals 
had been outraged, public treasuries exhausted, 
human life counted as an insignificant bauble, and 
a great nation brought so low, as that the wisest 
financiers turned with a shudder from the dark 
future P “That man,” said his most trusted female 
friend, “has never loved any one but himself.” 

On one day, there were summoned within the 
walls of that dying room, the heads of Louis’s 
splendid court. Uniforms and jewels blazed upon 
their wearers, and the magnificence of the scene 
presented an awful contrast to the appearance of 
the departing old man, before whom all this arra: 
had been summoned, and to the words whic 
nobles had been called together to hear. The 
pomp and glory of the world could conceal from 
no eye the dreariness of the monarch’s spirit. 
** Gentlemen, I desire your pardon for the bad ex- 
ample I have set you.” * * “ Farewell, gentlemen, | 
I feel that this parting has affected not only 
myself, but you also. Forgive me. I trust that 
you will sometimes think of me when I am gone.” 
The courtiers rose, and slowly disappeared, and a 
long pause of ominous silence followed. It was 
only broken by the king’s addressing the child 
who was to be his future successor. ‘ My child, 
you are about to become a great king; do not 
imitate me in my taste for building, or in my love 
for war. Strive to relieve the burdens of the 
people, in which I have been unfortunate enough 
to fail; render to God that which you owe him, 
and cause his name to be honoured by your sub- 
jects.” Two days after, a somewhat similar scene 
was repeated, when the most arbitrary and self- 
willed of despots said before his nobles: “ If Ihave 
erred, my guides (referring more especially to his 
confessors) must answer before God, whom I call to 
witness this assertion.” 

As the king’s disorder advanced, an amputation 
of one of his limbs, which had already mortified, 





was proposed by his physicians. “ Will the opera- 
tion prolong my life?’ was the demand. He was | 
told it might for days, or even for weeks. “ If} 
that be all, the result will not be equal to the | 
suffering. God's will be done.” He now took | 
leave of the members of his family, made his last 
dispositions, and began to speak of his reign as 
already past, saying, “ When I was king.” One 
incident recorded of his last hours indicated still 
“the ruling passion strong in death.” Observing 

some of his attendants in tears, he said, “ Why 


do you weep? Did you imagine that I was im- 
mortal P” 

Nothing marks man’s humiliation more than the 
manner in which certain effects survive their 
authors. Within that proud palace which his 
hands had reared, every wall of which contained 
some memorial of his disastrous exploits, Louis x1v 
at length Jay, an insignificant mass of unconscious 
clay. When his remains were borne to the church, 
and laid down in the midst of those assembled 
nobles who had once trembled at his lightest word, 
and paid homage to him whom they designated 
Louis the Great, what force there was in the 
opening words of Massillon’s oration, as he bent 
his eyes upon the bier, and then fixed them mourn- 
fully upon his electrified audience—“ My brethren, 
God alone is great.” 

Such was the fall of the curtain upon one who 
had filled a proud niche in Europe's temple of 
Fame ; but who died amidst the shivering ruins of 
his own structure of heartless vanity, leaving con- 
temporaries to forget the name of hero in that of 
an unfortunate and insupportable old man; poste- 
rity to adapt 

* The name at which the world turned pale 
To point a moral and adorn a tale ;” 


and the Christian man to shudder at the heights 
of worldly ambition, and to pity and mourn over 
the degradation of its inevitable downfal. Who 
will applaud P 

We have referred already to the grandson of 
Louis xiv, as he stood in this apartment at Ver- | 
sailles to receive the last injunctions of his dying 
grandfather. It had been well for him, if some 
part of them had not only been inscribed above his | 
youthful pillow, as they were, but in his practical | 
memory. He had indeed no taste for war, and 


| little for buildings ; but the advice which regarded | 


morality, piety, and concern for his people was | 
disastrously repudiated. His life was that of a | 
most debauched and shameless libertine ; his death, 

one of the terrible chapters of modern history. 

It is quite unnecessary to dwell upon the dis- 
graceful incidents of this insufferable reign. Its 
close was in most consistent keeping with its 
general character, and was superinduced by the 
vices for which he was disgracefully notorious. 
The immediate complaint was small-pox, and it is 
unnecessary to remind the reader that, before the 
introduction of inoculation and vaccination, that 
disease was the scourge of Europe in general, and 
that its effects had been disastrously felt in many 
royal courts. Within the suite of apartments of 
which we have spoken, though not precisely in 
that occupied by Louis xtv, did his debauched and 
degraded successor lay him down to die. Swollen, 
disfigured, disgusting in personal appearance, with 
putrid influences pervading the palace, so that 
more than fifty of the courtiers become disordered, 
and many die, the monareh approaches his dreaded 
end. Only the king’s daughters, with one de- 
grading exception, minister to the sick-bed, and 
they more from duty than from love. Terror 
seizes the whole court at the contagious nature of 
the disease ; and if prayers are offered, it is, that 
the fearful scene may soon terminate. The curtain 
is falling ; let us step behind it before it drops. 

On that couch lies all that remains of a once 
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petted and applauded monarch of France; whose 
life, when in his early reign threatened with assas- 
sination, was 
welfare of his subjects, that they prayed for him 
as “ Louis the well-beloved.” There are no sighs 
nor prayers now; the lease of love is long since 
worn out! Subjects are weary of his extravagant 
rule ; virtue shudders at his name. No man ever 
more dreaded to die. Though he sometimes, in 
very morbidness, visited graves and sepulchres, he 
was ordinarily impatient of the slightest hint on 
the subject of his own death. It was, however, 
come at last, and every foul thought which the 
hotbed of his own depravity had engendered, gib- 
bered round him like spectres, in his dying hour. 
The scene was equally remarkable and disgrace- 
ful. Two opposite court parties fought almost at 
his bedside for pre-eminence—the one contending 
that the king’s danger was imminent, and that 
the last offices of religion ought to be forthwith 
performed ; the other maintaining that the crisis 
was not yet alarming, fearing lest the guilty minions 
of his vices should be dismissed from the court. 
Accordingly, one party endeavoured to re-assure 
the monarch, and the other to work upon his fears. 
One speaks of confession and the sacraments ; the 
other threatens personal chastisement if such a 
word be uttered in the monarch’s hearing. But 
the king becomes himself aware that his case is 
desperate. He demands his confessor, and utters 
at the dictation of the Grand Almoner that which 
was called an amende honorable to his court. 
“ Although the king is bound to answer for him- 
self to God only, he declares that he repents of the 
scandals he may have caused to his subjects, and 
that he desires only to live for the sustenance of 
religion, and the happiness of his people.” Poor 
miserable monarch! Hast thou no ampler re- 
pentance for the outrages of an ill-spent life P—no 
hope better than that which arises from the ad- 
ministration of the sacraments in a dying hour by 
the Grand Almoner? Nothing more worthy of 


confidence is at least recorded. Courtiers, booted | 


and spurred, await in awful silence the close of the 
drama. Favourites have departed amidst the exe- 
crations of those who remain. The king’s ante- 
chamber is crowded by anxious multitudes, who 
await in impatient silence the last intelligence. 
It is over. 


Dauphiness that their predecessor has ceased to 
reign. The lifeless remains are left in the solitude 
of the palace, unattended, unwept ; and so falls the 
curtain upon almost the last of the kings of 
France ! 

Reader, who hast before thee thine own passing 
away from the stage of life, despise not the ad- 
monition that the curtain will close on thee! Neg- 
lect not the only means whereby thy last end may 
become happy and dignified. Thy bark will only 
ride safely in the storms of a dying hour as it is 
anchored on the hope furnished by the gospel of 
Jesus Christ. The renewed heart, the holy life, 
the active obedience, all based on the promise of 
salvation by faith, will alone afford thee comfort 
then. The constant death unto sin is the only 
pledge of an eternal life to glory. 


=— 


regarded as so important to the | 
| at Cochin, on the Malabar coast, whither our ill- 
| health, backed by a medical certificate, had induced 





The noise of a thundering body of | more like an inland lake than anything else, with 
courtiers, rushing in haste to pay their respects to | here and there a little miniature island to add 


the new monarch, proclaim to the Dauphin and | to the beauty of the picture. Well! the water 


THE SHARKS OF TRINCOMALEE. 
Some few years ago we chanced to find ourselves 


us to resort, in the hope that the more temperate 
climate, and the bracing sea-breezes of Malabar, 
would be conducive to a restoration of that in- 
estimable boon—Goop Hrattn. Week succeeded 
week, however, without any apparent beneficial 
result. Doctors began to grow weary of such a 
state of affairs, and hinted darkly at the necessity of 
a long sea voyage—to China, or the Cape of Good 
Hope, for instance. There was no alternative, so 
we fixed upon the former ; and finding a vessel on 
the point of departure for Ceylon and the Straits 
of Malacca, the captain, for the consideration of a 
stipulated freight, took us on board, and twenty 
days afterwards we anchored off Flagstaff Hill in 
the outer roads of Trincomalee. A bleak, deso- 
late-looking spot Trincomalee was too, as seen from 
the anchorage in the outer harbour! Nothing but 
high hills were visible in every direction; there 
were no signs of town or villages, or any indica- 
tions of the place being inhabited ; a small signal- 
staff, with a smaller hut by its side, was all that 
could be seen. The surf beat fiercely against the 
steep banks that jutted out at the two angles of 
the island, 

We were not, however, long left to contemplate 
this dreary scene; a light Cingalese boat, with out- 
riggers, that had been fishing all the morning, 
now bore up under our stern, and running along- 
side offered to convey any letters or passengers on 
shore. We signified our unwillingness to land 
that evening, but despatching the consignee’s 
letters, asked the boatmen to send us off a pilot to 
guide us into the inner harbour—the entrance to 
which was so narrow that not even with the aid of 
a tolerable spying-glass, could we distinguish any 
signs of its whereabouts. Next morning, however, 
the pilot, with the assistance of a fine sea-breeze, 
soon took the vessel into the inner harbour ; and no 
sooner was the ship’s anchor let go than our ac- 
quaintance with Trincomalee sharks commenced. 

The entrance into the harbour is very narrow, 
but very deep, and so winding that when once you 
arrive off the town, the fine basin of water looks 


_ here was so clear, that though the depth was suffi- 





cient to admit of the largest man-of-war riding 
easy at her anchor, we could at most times clearly 
see the bottom, and a prodigious number of sharks 
that were perpetually swimming to and fro in 
search of prey. These sharks were all in the 
enjoyment of British protection; that is to say, 
no one was allowed to catch or injure them in 
any way under a very heavy penalty ; and the rea- 
son assigned to us for this strange partiality of the 
government towards what are ordinarly considered 
and treated as the greatest foes to man, was that 
they served as a species of natural defence to Trin- 
comalee, at the same time that they prevented 
desertion amongst the British sailors to the shore, 
whence they might penetrate into the interior and 
escape detection. Be this as it may, they certainly 
were a formidable obstacle in the way of such as 
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were addicted to swimming and sea-bathing, and 
it was quite appalling to see what numbers of 
these monsters would follow the ship’s boat to the 
shore and back, like so many custom-house officers, 
whose duty it was to see that neither persons nor 
goods were smuggled by being towed overboard, 
or under the boat’s stern. Our cook had had the 
invariable practice, while at sea, of towing the meat 
overboard before cooking for the crew’s dinner. 
On more than one occasion during the vessel’s stay 
at Trincomalee, forgetful of what he was about, he 
resorted to his usual practice, and it is needless to 
say with what result; for the meat had hardly 
reached the water’s edge, before it was devoured 
by some shark more on the alert than the others. 
Such felonies excited great ill-will in the cook’s 
mind, and but for the penalty hanging zn terrorem 
over his head, he would have exercised his inven- 
tive genius in stratagems to entrap and destroy 
the sharks. 

The vessel had been about a week at Trinco- 
malee, and had well-nigh loaded a complete cargo 
of satin-wood and ebony, destined for the Straits’ 
markets, when—after a hard and hot day’s work, 
the crew, officers and passengers (grouped in vari- 
ous attitudes along the poop, deck and forecastle of 
the vessel) were enjoying the delicious night breeze 
which blew richly scented off the land—the tindal, 
or under-boatswain, who had charge of the har- 
bour watch, suddenly arrested the attention of all 
parties by crying out that there was a man or 
some animal struggling with the sharks at about 
a cable’s distance from the ship’s bows. The 
night was too obscure to admit of our clearly dis- 
tinguishing the object ; one thing, however, was cer- 
tain, that whatever it was, it still had life in it, as 
proclaimed by its struggles and suffocating moans. 

To man the boats to the rescue was the occupa- 
tion of a very few seconds, and a few strokes 
of the oars brought us to the field of action ; where 
by the light of a signal lantern, we discovered that 
it was no human being, but an unhappy stag (pro- 
bably hunted down from the island and obliged to 
take refuge in the water) that was affording a 
living festival to a shoal of angry and voracious 
sharks. The water for many yards around was 
dyed with blood, and covered with foam from the 
splashing of the sharks’ tails, as they dived and 
darted backwards and forwards round the track of 
the wretched animal, whose body, in which life 
was not even then extinct, was being rapidly swept 
seaward by the current. Grappling the antlers 
of the stag, the sailors succeeded in hauling its 
mangled remains into the boat, though not with- 
out peril and fear, their only safeguard being the 
oars of their companions, which served to in- 
timidate the sharks, who were doubtless loth to 
part with so dainty a repast. The stag ex- 
pired in a few seconds after being hauled out of 
the water, and it would be difficult to give an idea 
of the wretched state it was in. Sailors, however, 
are little given to romance, and instead of bewail- 
ing over the fate of the poor stag and adapting 
the theme to a Hindoo sonnet, they made the 
remains into a huge curry, which pacified their 
cravings for that night and the next morning— 
none being happier than the old cook, who grinned 
with ecstasy at the idea of having been able to 
serve the sharks out in their own coin. 
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Before leaving Trincomalee we had a widely 
different encounter with these sea lawyers (as 
sailors term sharks), and one that had well-nigh 
terminated in a vastly more unpleasant manner, 
The vessel had completed a valuable cargo of satin- 
wood and ebony, and taken on board water and 
provisions sufficient for our voyage from hence to 
Pulo Penang; the sails were loosed, anchor hove 
short, pilot on board, and to save time and trouble 
the captain had sent off the ship’s boats with orders 
to the mate to have them hoisted up and stowed 
away, intimating that we who were still on shore 
would get a native canoe to take us on board. No- 
thing detained the ship but the signing of the re- 
quisite bills of lading, for the better adjustment of 
which the ship’s log-book had been left on shore. 
At length, these arrangements had been completed, 
and saying good bye to our worthy friends, we 
finally bid adieu to the shores of Trincomalee ; 
the canoe containing the captain, two passengers, 
the boatman that paddled us, the log-book, ship 
papers, an inkstand, and two dozen unlucky fowls 
that were purchased just before starting, and 
which for better security were all tied together by 
the legs. Now a small canoe is at the best of 
times a precarious conveyance for those not used 
to it. Ours was a large party, and required 
great precaution as to equilibrium, which we sue- 
ceeded pretty well in maintaining till within about 
two cables’ length of the ship, when some one of 
the party having cither sneezed or forget to keep 
his balance, over we went. The canoe was 
bottom upwards ; to this we clung manfully, and 
kicked and shouted, partly to keep the sharks 
away, and partly for assistance. Fowls, ink-bottle, 
log-book, ete., went straight to the bottom. Now, 
if our boat had been hoisted up and stowed away, 
the chances are ten to one we should have been 
rescued in a somewhat similar condition to the 
stag; but the boat being alongside, and the crew 
on the look-out, instant assistance was rendered.us, 
and so, by the mercy of an all-seeing Providence, 
we escaped, and some of that party are still living 
to bless God for many such deliverances ; for of a 
truth it is those who frequent the great seas that 
have endless manifestations of Divine goodness. 





THE LIFE-WRECK: A STUDY FOR 
YOUNG MEN. 


I LIVE in a “ top set” in an out-of-the-way court 


in the Temple. In wet weather, I not only hear 
the rain pattering on the tiles, but occasionally 
feel it coming through the old crumbling ceiling, 
whose state excites no pity in the callous bosoms of 
our legal aldermen—the benchers. But I am used 
to this now ; and as I sit alone of an evening, and 
gaze upon the quaint figures on the old faded wall- 
paper, they seem to look out upon me with familiar, 
homely faces, which make me fancy, for the time, 
that the room has other occupants besides myself 
and the old black cat purring inside the fender. 
My establishment is confined to myself and_ the 
last-mentioned favourite, excepting, of course, Mrs. 
Brady, the laundress, whose merely occasional 
visits hardly entitle her to be considered “ one of 
the family.” Eighteen years have come and gone 
since I took possession of this elevated solitude ;. 
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fifteen of these I have been at the bar, during the 
first four of which my practice was confined to 
three motions in Westminster, and a brief on cir- 
cuit. These facts, however, I only mention inci- 
dentally ; as it is not on my own professional suc- 
cess or failure I am going to dwell. The hfe-history 
of another is before my mind, as vividly in all its 
details now as when its last scene passed before me, 
and I have thought that a sketch of it may furnish 
a solemn and warning moral to the reader, as it has 
done to me. 

It was in Michaelmas term, 18—, that Harry 
Seymour and myself became members of this hon- 
ourable society. We came up to London together 
and entered on the same day. We had been play- 
fellows from our early childhood, had gone to the 
same school, had both been members of Trinity, 
and we now took opposite “sets” on the same 
floor. In age, I was a year his senior. His father 
had died while he was an infant, but left him a 
competent fortune, and a mother, whose chief fault 
was the blind intensity of her affection for himself 
and an only sister. ‘This loss of his father in in- 
faney was a fatal one to poor Seymour in the early 
formation of his character. His too indulgent 
parent held the erroneous doctrine that years would 
bring wisdom and strength of character, without 
the exercise of judicious discipline on her part. 
Still, with all the disadvantages of his early train- 
ing, Seymour grew up a general favourite. His 
| faults of character were such as operated only 
against himself; to others, he was warm-hearted, 
generous, and honourable in a high degree. At 
Cambridge, “Seymour of Trinity” had not a foe. 
Endowed with one of the most splendid memories 
] ever knew, and with powers of acquisition all but 
unbounded, he mastered every branch of knowledge 
to which he applied himself with even second-rate 
application. With a due exercise of his transcendent 
talents he might have carried off the highest hon- 
ours of the University. As it was, he came out, 
almost without an effort, high in the list of 
wranglers for his year. 

We both began our emulous race for the wool- 
sack with the resolution that neither Coke upon 
Littleton—that pons asinorwm to the legal tyro— 
nor the driest of the “ Reports,” should damp our 
aspirings to fame. How long this furor ambitionis 
lasted, the reader need not be told. In myself it 
soon cooled down into a more practical and effective 
perseverance in study than was congenial to the 
brilliant but unsteady mind of Seymour. He was 
deficient in that power of patient and almost ex- 
clusive attention, which, perhaps, more than in all 
other subjects of mental effort, is indispensable in 
the study of the law. But here, again, his splendid 
talents went far to supply the defect. For the first 
year he attended the lectures in hall during term, 
and at the subsequent examination carried off 
nearly all the best prizes. Many are yet living 
whose patient and untiring industry was no match 
for his powers of ready apprehension and retentive 
memory. I remember one occasion, especially, on 
which these valuable faculties carried him trium- 
phantly through. It was in Trinity term, the last 
three lectures in which were upon some point in 
criminal law. Of these Seymour had heard only 
the first, having gone down to Norfolk on some 
family business, immediately after keeping the 











term. He returned to London on the evening be- 
fore the hall examination upon the whole course, 
borrowed my own very scanty notes of the two lee- 
tures which he had not heard, and, after conning 
Archbold till midnight, came out next day far ahead 
of all competitors. 

The long vacation began, and we separated. He 
started for a trip on the continent, and I for home. 
During the first two months I heard from him fre- 
quently, but for the remainder of the recess he was 
silent. In November I returned to London, ex- 
pecting, of course, to find him there for the term. 
In this I was disappointed. It passed, and he was 
still absent. Towards the close of Hilary, however, 
he returned, greatly “off” in appearance. He 
seemed thoroughly blasé. After leaving England 
he had gone to Paris, where he remained for more 
than a month. From Paris he went south, and 
after spending some time in Marseilles, went by 
sea to Civita Vecchia, and thence to Rome. Here 
he met with a Caius man, who had ranked high 
amongst the first rakes at Cambridge in our time. 
Under his tutelage, Seymour soon became an 
adept in all the vices which flourish in the Eternal 
City. After a stay of nearly three months, he 
left Rome for Venice, crossing the Apennines in 
company with his “friend.” In the City of the 
Isles, another month was dissipated. Here he 
parted company with Swinton, and set out for 
England, that he might spend Christmas at home. 
At Trieste, however, he broke down; five months’ 
dissipation had been too much for his naturally 
rather feeble constitution, and after an illness of 
several weeks, he had reached London, with his 
energies completely shattered, and himself only 
the shadow of what he had been seven months 
before. 

This is a meagre outline of what he told me, as 
we sat at tea in my own chambers on the evening 
after his return. I cannot say that I was at all 
surprised. The transition from the mere gaicties 
of life to its dissipations is easy ; and I knew that 
to the ardent, and, to a great extent, unreflective 
mind of Seymour, the danger of making it would 
not be apparent. He seemed, however, to be sen- 
sible of his folly; and I sanguinely hoped that his 
continental experience would teach him a practical 
lesson, and prevent a recurrence of such excesses 
in the future. His own resolutions on the point 
were often and confidently expressed, and for more 
than three months were steadfastly adhered to. 
Their source, however, was 2 weak one. Mere en- 
thusiasm in the preparatory studies of an attractive 
profession, or temporary absence of inclination, 
arising from satiety, proved but a feeble defence 
against the incentives to indulgence by which he 
was surrounded in London. During the fatal six 
months on the continent, his moral sense had been 
vitiated ; and, in the absence of any internal prin- 
ciple, little was required to make him again re- 
lapse into dissipation. For a time I was ignorant 
of his renewed irregularities ; but their effect upon 
his scarcely recovered health at length made con- 
ccalment impossible. I earnestly remonstrated, 
and pointed out the inevitable consequences of 
such a sinful course of life. He admitted the 
truth of my advice, and declared that he would 
follow it. But I need not lengthen out these 
“notes of memory” by dwelling upon detail. As 
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before, his resolutions were “ written in sand,” and 
in another month he was as completely immersed 
in the great social maelstrom as ever. My renewed 
admonitions were received in a less friendly spirit, 
but an accident gave them increased weight for a 
time. 

Coming home late one night from some tavern 
where he had been supping with some foolish 
young men like himself, he stumbled on_ his 
way up the badly lighted staircase, and, fallin; 
backwards, broke his arm. Hearing the noise, 
hastened to his assistance, and found him all but 
insensible, from the pain occasioned by the fracture. 
With the aid of a watchman, I carried him to his 
chambers, and sending the man for the nearest 
surgeon, I undressed Seymour and placed him in 
bed. After the bone was set, and an opiate admi- 
nistered, I sent for his laundress to remain with him 
during the night, and then left him. In the morn- 
ing I found him suffering acute pain from the 
broken limb. As I entered the bedroom, he 
stretched out his uninjured arm and grasped my 
hand for a while silently. 

“ Charley, my boy, you're right: this won’t do,” 
he at length sobbed out. “I now see it won't, 
and I’ll turn over a new leaf. Oh! what a night 
I’ve had of it! the most dreadful dreams that ever 
haunted a human brain. But it’s morning, and 
I’m in bed, and not where I dreamed I was. The 
pain of this broken limb is happiness to the mental 
agony I endured all night. Oh! it rushes before 
me again ’’—and suddenly grasping my arm with 
a death-like gripe, he continued, with more earnest- 
ness than I had ever heard him employ, “ but thank 
Heaven ! it is only adream. There is yet time be- 
fore me to repent. My future is unstained ; its pre- 
cious opportunities have yet to be enjoyed; and 
though the wasted past cannot be lived over again, 
I shall profit by its teachings, and escape the fear- 
ful guif I have been hastening to. Life is too 
sublime a thing to be spent as I have spent my 
last year, and yeu shall see that my resolutions 
this time shall be kept. Take a chair, and speak 
to me.” 

The cure was tedious, and during his indisposi- 
tion I spent a portion of almost every evening in 
his chambers. We had much serious conversa- 
tion about his past follies, and certainly I hoped 
that the occurrence had been the means of bring- 
ing him at last to his senses. For some months 
after the next long vacation, he read closely and 
kept manfully to his resolutions. His mother 
was delighted with the frequency of his letters; 
for she had inferred from his falling off in his 
correspondence during the preceding half year, 
that he was injuring himself by too severe applica- 
tion to study. I began, however, to notice a rest- 
lessness, which excited my apprehensions. An odd 
evening, now and then, I discovered, found him 
absent from his chambers. Swinton had returned 
to London, and once again under his influence, 
Seymour’s resolutions were forgotten; the old 
haunts of dissipation again became his nightly 
resort ; and, as if to make amends for the suspen- 
sion which had taken place, he plunged more 
wildly than ever into the vortex of wickedness. 
About this time he removed to another part of the 
inn, and I saw him but seldom. 

In due course I was “ called,” and though prac- 





tice, as the reader has been informed, was not over- 
powering, I attended in Westminster, and went the 
circuit diligently. In this way passed two years 
away. Seymour had likewise been “ called,” but 
seldom made his appearance in the courts. Hilary 
term was drawing to a close, when a note was one 
day hurriedly thrust into my hand, as I sat con- 
ning the morning paper in one of the back benches 
of the Common Pleas. It contained, “ For pity’s 
sake, Harvey, come to me directly, or I may not 
see you alive. H. 8.” I knew the writing, though 
irregular and broken, and tvid the messenger I 
would follow immediately. On reaching the Temple 
I found poor Seymour, whom I had not seen for 
many months, upon—or rather, off—his last legs, 
Altered as he had been by the ravages of vice when 
I last saw him, even of that skeleton he seemed but 
the shadow now. He was in a restless doze when 
I entered the room, and as he lay with closed eyes 
and ghastly countenance, I had time to gaze with 
solemn awe upon the fearful effects of disease which 
were visible in the wretched victim of depravity be- 
fore me. The eyelids hung like curtains over the 
half-empty sockets, so far had the eyes themselves 
sunk back into the head. His breathing was 
sharp and rapid; and occasionally his features were 
momentarily contracted by short spasmodic twinges 
which indicated the presence of acute suffering. 
In the shattered invalid before me, no casual ac- 
quaintance would have recognised the once vigor- 
ous and manly form of the companion of my youth. 
A solitary tear, which slowly trickled down his 
sunken and haggard cheek, heightened the pain- 
fulness of the sight. The slight noise which I 
made in turning away my gaze to sit down, awoke 
him, and a low moan signified that he was aware 
of my presence. Reader, I have seldom been more 
painfully situated than I was at that moment. I 
am not ashamed to confess that a gush of tears 
would have been a relief; but weep I could not. 
The sight of the dying man—for he was evidently 
that—and the strange, unearthly brilliance of’ his 
eyes as he raised them to meet mine, kept back the 
tide of my emotions. In a low voice he thanked 
me for coming’, and said :-— 

“It’s nearly over, Harvey ; the curtain will soon 
fall, and the drama will be at an end for ever. I 
determined to see you once more; now sit down, 
lean over on the bed and listen to me. Iam dying ; 
I know it. My body is breaking up, but my mind 
is clear. Iyremember all that’s past—what I was 
and what I am—what I might have done and what 
I have done. But don’t think I dread conse- 
quences. There are none. The game is played, 
and that’s an end of it. I’ve long outgrown 
priestly dogmas ; they may frighten women and 
fools, but not men, Harvey. Don’t waste argu- 
ment, my old friend,’ as he saw me about to 
interrupt him ; “ it’s too late; and besides, I have 
enough to say in the short time that’s left me. I 
shall soon be snuffed out, Harvey—yes, snuffed 
out like a candle, when my heart throbs its last 
pulse. Ah! ah! death’s the great extinguisher. 
Who says, omnium mors finis est? That’s my 
creed. But I wish to ask a favour, Charley, the 
last you can do me. Will you promise to break my 
death genily to my mother? She thinks I am 
well, for so I was forced to write her. When 
all’s over—but you know what I wish. Promis? 
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this, and my mind will be at rest. Now speak to 
me, but say nothing about the future. It’s use- 
less; I’m settled upon that point. Promise what 
I have asked, and I die quietly.” 

The sustained effort required for the delivery of 
this hardened piece of infidelity, seemed to have 
exhausted what remains of strength he possessed. 
For a time he lay with his eyes closed, and his 
breathing almost inaudible. On recovering a 
little, he was again about to speak, when suddenly 
starting up in the bed, he cried out in a voice of 
suffering which sent a thrill through my veins :— 

“ Oh, my heart! my heart!” and fell back upon 
the bed with the muscles of his face contracted 
into an expression of the acutest suffering. Though 
the greater part of twenty years have rolled away 
since then, that tone of voice seems to come up 
from the silence of the past and ring again in my 
ears as I write. This may sound extravagant to 
some, but it is not the less true. What I subse- 
quently learned of the nature and virulence of his 
disease, explained this sudden outburst of agonized 
feeling. It had now reached its last stage. Under 
the influence of a strong opiate administered by 
his nurse, he fell into a kind of stupor. In this 
state I left him. When I returned in a few hours, 
he seemed better, and was able to converse ap- 
parently with less effort and pain than on the 
former occasion. I endeavoured to introduce the 
subject most suitable to the awful situation in 
which he was placed, but in vain. He had sunk 
into the abyss of infidelity, and had resolved to 
exhibit to the last a spirit of sullen and stoical 
submission to his fate, which no efforts of mine 
could-subdue. His last words, as I left him for 
the night, were :— 

“ Mere old women’s twaddle, Harvey, nothing 
more. Your intentions are kind, I know; but it’s 
no use, my friend, my mind’s closed against argu- 
ment, and superstition has long lost its power over 
me. Good night, good night, for the last time.” 

His anticipation of the nearness of death was 
not strictly correct. 
weaker, and was evidently sinking fast. The 
effects of his terrible disease were being developed 
with fearful rapidity. Towards evening he became 
delirious, and in this state poured out the ravings 


of his unhappy soul in language too painful for 
repetition. 

The delirium was followed by complete prostra- 
tion, from which, however, he was soon roused by 
another paroxysm of suffering, such as I had wit- 


nessed before. But I need not dwell upon his 
frightful agonies of mind and body. His phy- 
sician called before I left for the night, and from 
him I learned all the particulars of his state. 

The third morning was to be his last on earth. 
As I ascended the stairs leading to his chambers, 
the groans which proceeded from his bedroom pre- 
pared me for anether scene of suffering, such as I 
had beheld on the preceding day. He was vainly 
endeavouring to get out of bed, but had lost all 
power of locomotion; his legs hung on to his 
body like withered branches to a decaying trunk. 
The nurse was unnerved by terror, and with 
good reason. Dr. entered soon after my- 
self, and told me in a whisper, that the last scene 
was on. The dews of death were already gather- 
ing on his brow, and the spirit was about to bid 


Next morning he was much | 





farewell to its polluted tenement. The physician 
and myself had turned away from the bed, and 
were standing in the recess of a window, convers- 
ing in whispers, when the dying man, rising half 
up, cried out in a voice more terrible than his pre- 
vious raving’s :— 

“* Open the shutters, or —————,” the rest of 
the sentence died unuttered in his throat, and he 
fell back on the pillow—-a corpse. Thus passed 
his spirit down into the dark valley of the shadow 
of death. Thither we may not follow it; the eye 
of sense cannot pierce the darkness which shuts it 
out from our view. 

In a lonely corner of Kensal-green Cemetery, a 
small marble headstone marks Seymour’s resting- 
place. This simple tablet is the only monument 
of his wasted life. His broken-hearted mother 
soon followed him to the grave, and thus closed 
the last scene in this tragedy of unfulfilled pur- 
poses and disappointed hopes. 

I leave these recollections to convey their own 
moral to the youthful reader. Imperfectly as they 
have been noted down, and scanty as have been the 
admonitory inferences drawn from the facts which 
they ‘record, if thoughtfully read, they teach a 
lesson which requires no formal statement to make 
it obvious. Life is opening up with bright pro- 
spects and rich opportunities to many into whose 
hands these pages will fall. To such, may these 
recorded memoirs of one who struck and perished 
on the rocks of vice, be a warning against evil, 
and a stimulus to noble and virtuous effort ! 





THE WIDOW’S LAMP. 


SomE years ago there dwelt a widow in a lonely 
cottage on the seashore. All round her the coast 
was rugged and dangerous; and many a time was 
her heart melted by the sight of wrecked fishing- 
boats and coasting vessels, and the piteous cries of 
perishing human beings. One stormy night, when 
the howling wind was making her loneliness more 


| lonely, and her mind was conjuring up what the 


next morning’s light might disclose, a happy 
thought occurred to her. Her cottage stood on an 
elevated spot, and her window looked out upon the 
sea: might she not place her lamp by that window, 
that it might be a beacon-light to warn some poor 
mariner off the coast? She did so. All her life 
after, during the winter nights, her lamp burned 
at the window; and many a poor fisherman had 
cause to bless God for the widow’s lamp; many a 
crew were saved from perishing. That widow 
woman “ did what she could; and if all believers 
kept their light burning as brightly and steadily, 
might not many a soul be warned to flee from the 
wrath to come? Many Christians have not the 
power to do much active service for Christ ; but if 
they would live as lights in the world, they would 
do much. If those who cannot preach to the old, 
or teach the young, would but walk worthy of Him 
who hath called them to His kingdom and glory, 
how much would the hands of ministers and 
teachers be strengthened ! 





Tar Marnsrrinc.—Continual regard to the will 
of God should be the regulating principle of our whole 
conduct, 
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THE LEISURE HOUR. 











Che Purtry of Alay. 


WELCOME TO MAY. 


Come, gentle May! 

Come with thy robe of flowers, 

Come with thy sun and sky, thy clouds and showers ; 
Come, and bring forth unto the eye of day, 

From their imprisoning and mysterious night, 

The buds of many hues, the children of thy light. 


Come, wondrous May! 
For, at the bidding of thy magic wand, 
Quick from the caverns of the breathing land, 
In all their green and glorious array 
They spring, as spring the Persian maids to hail 
Thy flushing footsteps in Cashmerian vale. 


Come, vocal May! 
Come with thy train, that high 
On some fresh branch pour out their melody ; 
Or, carolling thy praise the livelong day, 
Sit perch’d in some lone glen, on echo calling, 
*Mid murmuring woods and musical waters falling. 


Come, sunny May! 
Come with thy laughing beam, 
What time the lazy mist melts on the stream, 
Or seeks the mountain-top to meet thy ray, 
Ere yet the dew-drop on thine own soft flower 
Hath lost its light, or died beneath his power. 


Come, beautiful May ! 
Like youth and loveliness, 
The month all love; oh, come in thy full dress, 
The drapery of dark winter cast away ; 
To the bright eye and the glad heart appear 
Queen of the spring, and mistress of the year. 


Yet let me, sweetest May! 
Let thy fond votaries see, 
As fade thy beauties, all the vanity 

Of this world’s pomp ; then teach, that though decay 
In his short winter bury beauty’s frame, 

In fairer worlds the soul shall break his sway, 
Another spring shall bloom, eternal and the same. 


LAWRENCE. 


Up, up, let us greet 
The season so sweet, 

For winter is gone: 
And the flowers are springing, 
And little birds singing, 
Their soft notes ringing, 

And bright is the sun! 
Where all was drest 
In a snowy vest, 

There grass is growing 
With dew-drops glowing, 
And flowers are seen 


On beds so green. GODFREY OF NIFEN. 


SIGNS OF ITS ADVENT. 


When apple-trees in blossom are, 
And cherries of a silken white; 
And king-cups deck the meadows fair, 
And daffodils in brooks delight ; 
When golden wall-flowers bloom ar ound, 
And purple | violets scent the ground, 
And lilac ’gins to show her bloom— 
We then may say the May is come. 


When happy shepherds tell their tale 
Under the tender leafy tree; 

And all adown the grassy vale 
The mocking cuckoo chanteth free ; 





And Philomel, with liquid throat, 
Doth pour the welcome, warbling note, 
That had been all the winter dumb— 
We then may say the May is come. 


When fishes leap in silver stream, 
And tender corn is springing high, 
And banks are warm with sunny beam, 
And twittering swallows cleave the sky, 
And forest bees are humming near, 
And cowslips in boys’ hats appear, 
And maids do wear the meadow’s bloom— 
We then may say the May is come. CLARE, 


_ 


TO MAY. 


Though many suns have risen,and set 
Since thou, blithe May, wert born, 
And bards, who hail’d thee, may forget 

Thy gifts, thy beauty scorn ; 
There are who to a birthday strain 
Confine not harp and voice, 
But evermore throughout thy reign 
Ayre grateful and rejoice! 


Earth, sea, thy presence feel—nor less, 
If yon ethereal blue 

With its soft smile the truth express, 
The heavens have felt it too. 

The inmost heart of man, if glad, 
Partakes a livelier cheer ; 

And eyes that cannot but be sad 
Let fall a brightened tear. 


Since thy return, through days and weeks 
Of hope that grew by stealth, 

How many wan and faded cheeks 
Have kindled into health ! 

The old, by thee revived, have said, 

“ Another year is ours!” 

And wayworn wanderers, poorly feil, 

Have smiled upon thy flowers. 


Who tripping lisps a merry song 
Amid his playful peers ? 

The tender infant who was long 
A prisoner of fond fears ; 

But now, when every sharp-edged blast 
Is quiet in its sheath, 

His mother leaves him free to taste 
Earth’s sweetness in thy breath. 


Lo! streams that April could not check 
Are patient of thy rule; 

Gurgling in foamy water-break, 
Loitering in glassy pool: 

By thee, thee only, could be sent 
Such gentle mists as glide, 

Curling with unconfirm’d intent, 
On that green mountain’s side. 


How delicate the leafy veil 
Through which yon House of God 
Gleams ’mid the peace of this deep dale, 
By few but shepherds trod! 
And lowly huts, near beaten ways, 
No sooner stand attired 
In thy fresh wreaths, than they for praise 
Peep forth and are admired. 


Season of fancy and of hope, 
Permit not for one hour 
A blossom from thy crown to drop, 
Nor add to it a flower! 
Keep, lovely May, as if by touch 
Of self-restraining art, 
This modest charm of not too much, 
Part seen, imagined part! WORDSWORTH. 






































